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AND OTHER POEMS BY 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


The poem which gives the book its title is well known, while 
the others, all short pieces, are not only musical but full of thought 
and delicious fancy. They show an unfaltering trust in 
human goodness, and a faith in the ultimate righting of things that 
now perplex us.— Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which gives the book its 
title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the “ Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of imagina& Jn and sportive 
play of fancy.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment 
and metre a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship.—Providence Sun- 
day Telegram. 


A beautifully printed little volume. We can commend 
it to all lovers of poetry for the fine quality of what it contains. 
—-Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Brotherton’s reputation as a graceful writer has long since 
been established by her contributions to Century, Scribner, Harper, 
Lippincott and the Atlantic Monthly. Hers is thought-poetry 
and not jingle—New York Letter in Cincinnati Illustra‘’ed News. 


Cloth, square 18mo., full gilt, red edges, 145 pages, $1.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


BY C. T. STOCKWELL. 


Dr. Stockwell’s essay, issued in a pleasing volume, has for its 
sub-title “Suggestions of an Individfial Immortality, based upon 
our organic and life history.” He discusses, in a way which we 
have feund singularly thoughtful and suggestive, the analogies for 
a future life to be derived from the organic origin of the individual 
human being. With the utmost good taste he has drawn out the 
striking analogical arguments to show that a future material ex- 
istence is no more difficult to conceive than the present one, of which 
we know the wonderful physical conditions and antecedents. There 
is a refreshing spiritual temper in this essay from a physician. He 
regards the universe as “the materialization of a thought of God,” 
and sees the difficulties presented by the problem of individual im- 
mortality relieved by the coming in of just such higher forces as 
have developed the human individual and the human race thus far, 
in their undoubted history. Without entering into the details of 
Dr, Stockwell’s argument we commend his essay to thinking people 


as one of the most suggestive and best developed essays on personal 


immortality which later years have produced.—Literary World. 


Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, half trimmed edges, $1.00. 
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The Open Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 
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ght bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 


Contents of Recent Numbers. 


The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, ‘Evolution and Immortality.” 


it is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it is a continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his essay “ THE 


PROCESS OF PROGRESS ’’in No. 2% speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter in No. 25 


criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 


The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER JoHNson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 


go, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
aril The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 
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Pror. E, D. Cops, in No. 23. 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. 


spicuity and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 


markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 

fersus Indeterminism. PRroF. GEORGE von GizycKI, in Nos.'25 and 26. George 
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em of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
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G. H. Schneider’s book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 


A very able statement of Positivism and. 
Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
35 ‘‘ Idealism, Realism and 


Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gaaz, in No. 


88 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 
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._EDITORIAL. 


Epwarp Everett HAte’s new book has reached its sixth 
edition. What a pulpit has he who can successfully preach 
in stories! 


Tue Literary World says that if the Rev. Stopford Brooke 
were to succeed James Freeman Clarke “it would be a 
marked addition to American literary forces.” 


Tue First Annual Catalogue of the Hillside Home School 
mentioned by our correspondent from Wisconsin is just out. 
It shows that some fifty different pupils have attended the 
different departments this last year, fifteen in the Home 
Department. Copies can’ be obtained by addressing the 
Lloyd Jones sisters, Hillside Home School, Spring Green, 
Wisconsin. | 


Tue American thinks that it is asa 1 poet, rather than as a 
theological thinker, that Mr. Chadwick gives the fullest scope 
to his talents, and hopes he will “write more poetry, even 
if it leaves him less time for sermons.” We suspect Mr. 
Chadwick seeks to preach in his poetry, and every new 
poem 7s an added sermon in his collection. This concep- 
tion of the office of poetry, we believe, will elevate its 
quality. 


THE accomplished free-thinker of New York, founder and 
president of the Nineteenth Century Club, Courtlandt 
Palmer, sent, two days before his death, the following mes- 
sage to a friend: “The world has been for me my country; 
to do good, my religion; and I suffer no fear in the presence 
of what Christians generally look upon as the king of ter- 
rors.” This is another proof that a peaceful death is condi- 
tioned upon no particular form of theological belief. Na- 
ture lulls all her sincere children to peaceful sleep when the 
end is inevitable. 


A wriTER in Book News, speaking of some recent writers 
on national revenue, says: ‘It is almost always true that 
the change proposed by men not weighted by responsibility 
for the partial result is the one which creates the greatest 
disturbance in existing conditions.” This is a truth of 
more than political application. It is the fallacy of our 
small minds to expect that “partial results ” can be reached 
on the same lines that reach after universal results. The only 
results that abide are those that culminate in the councils 
of the eternal, to which all partial results are but causes. 


Tue man of whom an intimate friend can write the fol- 
lowing, has succeeded in giving to the world something no- 
bler than any work of fiction or creation of imagination: 
‘‘ He loved to study the ways of birds, and was passionately 
fond of flowers. His desk was never without the one or the 
other, and he knew the note of every feathered songster. 

He was not a rich man, though he might have been. 
While yet unknown to fame his endorsement of certain 
notes threw him into bankruptcy. Soon after, his reputa- 
tion was made; but every dollar earned was given to the 
creditors who, legally, could not have collected a cent. The 
money was given cheerfully, and it amounted toa large 
sum. ‘TI did not leave,’ he once said to me, ‘until every 
man had received from me every dollar that I owed him. I 
paid the debts which I did not contract myself, but was 
made poor by so doing,’” Such a man was H, P. Rowe. 


Whatever we may think of his books, there can be no hesi- 
tation about the beauty of the man. The pen has fallen 
from the hand that will wield it no longer, but the life gath- 
ers momentum by death. 


WE are glad to see that Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney has begun 
in The Open Court the publication of some reminiscences 
of Bronson Alcott’s conversations. The dear dreamer has 
been the object of much wit and drawing-room sarcasm, but 
still it remains true that, as Theodore Parker said, ‘‘ He 
sometimes talked like an angel,” and he always lived like a 
saint. There is enough in his fragmentary writings to lead 
many a soul, as Mrs, Cheney says he led hers, “ out of self 
into the eternal.”” Whatever Alcott failed in, he always stood 
for serenity, and this is arare quality of the spirit. 


Tat recent novel, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” through which the 
niece of Matthew Arnold has sprung into so wide and de- 
served celebrity, illustrates well one of the truths uttered 
by a contributor to this number of Unrry, D. O. Kellogg, 
whose name is familiar to many of us as associated with the 
American reprint of the Encyclopzdia Britannica. He says: 
‘The religious society which will not, or can not, comprise 
among its adherents those whose Christian character it does 
not impeach, just to that extent denies its churchly struc- 
ture, and proclaims itself a mere convenient human 
association.” Inthe mental struggles of Catharine Elsmere 
this truth finds a splendid concrete illustration from the 
standpoint of individual church membership. 


An American periodical has widely advertised the fact 
that Robert Browning refused a poem to the columns of 
that paper, though it offered a fabulous sum. This leads 
The Independent to print a letter received from the poet 
some two years ago which explains his hesitancy, and also 


throws a pathetic light upon the experience of those who | 


“for the sake of the many dare stand with the few.” In 
this letter he says: “I would willingly accept them were I 
not hardened in my conviction—of such old standing!— 
that my’ poems, smaller or greater, make very little impres- 
sion at their first appearance, and that the time which 1s 
required for people to even examine them could not be al- 
lowed by a magazine, which must, in the main, be conducted 
with a view to immediate success.’ 


Ir reports be true, the ‘‘ Christian” party in Japan is a 
statesman’s party, who urge the new faith: on the ground 
that Christianity is the best policy and will put Japan in 
agreement with other civilized nations of the worll. The 
professors are publishing articles and books to support this 
view. For instance, the late president of the imperial uni- 
versity claims that religion is not needed for the educated 
classes, and confesses his dislike for all religions equally, 


yet advocates the introduction of religious teaching into the © 


government schools because the unlearned have had their 
faith in old moral standards shaken and there is now a ser1- 
ous lack of moral sentiment among the masses. But in 
proportion as a people is civilized, religion, to be a “ relig- 

ion,” must be a more genuine thing than this, and a more 
native thing. If Japan is to be “ Christian,” it must have 
a Christianity of her own, developed from ‘within, on the 
basis of her own philosophy and ethics and social customs: 
just as in India it is improbable that the European form of 


Christianity will ever be accepted by the people, but quite 
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possible that, under influence from Europe and America, 
some Indian form of Christianity will rise. 
Somaj regards its Brahmoism as nothing but the essence of 
Christianity in such an Indianized form. It is too pure an 
essence, probably, ever to be a national religion; the Hindoo 
Christianity, if it rises, must be closer to the popular imag- 
ination, and be a genuine growth of head and heart. So 
in Japan. 


Tue Brahmoism just referred to—the religion of the 
Hindu Brahmo Somaj—is close akin to Unitarianism, or 
rather, is a very spiritual and devotional form of Unitari- 
anism. In Japan, too, that professors’ and statesmen’s 
party is listening sympathetically to the Gospel brought 
them by the Unitarian ‘‘mission of inquiry,” now in that 
land. Our emphasis on character, and our claim to have a 
faith of reason, attract them. Such kinship and attraction 
are not strange, for in moral essence the great religions are 
much alike, and the process and necessity by which old 


dogmas fade in one religion is the process and necessity by 


which they fade in all. The little church of Christendom 


that stands most for moral essence and least for dogma has 


ouble bond of union, therefore, with reform movements 
in non-Christian systems. 


PenpinG the fuller review of Lowell’s Political Essays, 
we are glad to give this quotation our little god speed on 
its way, saying the thing we are ever trying to say, and 
never succeeding. It is a thing that ever finds but half ut- 
terance in words. Its full utterance is found in the beatif- 
It is found in being the thing, not in saying the 
thing. ‘It is surely fixed as the foundations of the earth 
that faithfulness to right and duty, self-sacrifice, loyalty to 
that service whose visible reward is often but suffering and 
baffled hope, draw strength and succor from exhaustless 


springs far up in those Delectable Mountains of trial which | 


the All-Knowing has set between us and the achievement 
of every noble purpose. There is no such reinforce- 
ment as faith in God, and that faith is impossible till we 
have squared our policy and conduct with our highest 
instincts.” 


Report comes to us that Theodore Thomas, before clos- 
ing his recent season of summer-night concerts, announced 
to the members of his orchestra that as they should be dis- 
banded soon, all were now free to make other engagements. 
The cause of this seems to be the difficulty that Mr. Thomas 
finds in doing good work unless located throughout the 
winter months, as he hoped to be, in New York, rather than 
moving from city to city. Wecan not but look upon this deci- 
sion, if it be unalterable, with regret. Especially, it seems to 
us, during this season the Thomas orchestra has offered excel- 
lent entertainments, and music rendered perhaps with better 
effect than usual. And in view of: the fact that such selec- 
tions as the Bach-Gounod ‘‘Ave Maria,” the Chopin-Thomas 
“Funeral March,” and the Handel “Largo” have tenderly 
wound themselves into the hearts of the people, we believe 
that this music, so well interpreted, has had and would 
always possess a refining and ennobling moral effect difficult 
to estimate. Instead of being disbanded the Thomas or- 
chestra should be duplicated in all the large centers of pop- 
ulation. Concerts given during the summer in the public 
parks are in this line, but they should be nobly supple- 
mented by the careful rendering by artists of the best music. 
If, as we believe, and as has been stated by musicians, en- 
joyment of the most intellectual kind springs from fine in- 
strumental music, noble orchestral music should add largely 
to culture. 


In our last issue we referred to Charles A. Dana’s Eicur 
Roxes of journalism, considerably modifying the first one. 
These rules ought to be printed at least once in every paper 
of the land, however much they shame its practice. They 
make a grand confession of Journalistic principles and ideals. 
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There is a great deal of ethics and religion in them. [If of. 
fice- boy and editor, reporter and advertising agent were 
drilled in them as a creed, in ten years we should reach 


millennial newspapers. So we give them space, revising, ag 
before, the first: 


1. Get the news, and sift the news, and of the news of sin print 
only that which one week later we should be sorry to have missed. 
2. Copy nothing from another publication without perfect credit, 

3. Never print an interview without the knowledge and consent 
of the party interviewed. 

4. Never print a paid advertisement as news-matter. Let every 
ee appear as an advertisement.: No sailing under false 
colors 

5. Never attack the weak or the defenseless, either by argument, 
by invective or ridicule, unless there is some absolute public neces- 
sity for so doing. 

6. Fight for your opinions, but don’t believe they contain the 
whole truth, or the only truth. 

7: Support your party, if you have one, but don’t think all the 
good men are in it and all the bad men outside of it. 

8. Above all, know and believe that humanity is advancing, and 
that there is progress in human life and human affairs, and that, as 
sure as God lives, the future will be greater and better than the pres- 
ent’or the past. 
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FACE-MAKING. 


Would we know how faces are made? Then we must go 
visit the anatomist, and descend with him below the skin to 
see the hidden mechanism by which what happens on a face 
takes place, —the nerves and muscles by which the unseen 
self is transmuted into the seen. The sowrce of thought 
and feeling, the home of consciousness, the place of mind, 
he never finds; but he will show us that each thought and 
feeling, as it comes forth from that secret source, comes 
leaping over certain nerves that.are as foot-paths to it, and 


certain muscles that are as highways which the foot-paths 


join; and that every time the travelers pass along they 


leave a track behind, somewhat as we print off our footsteps 


on aroad. One traveler does not count; a thousand hardly 
count; but by and by the sidewalk is worn out. So the 
thought and feeling tracks tell on the hidden roads that lie 
beneath the skin,—-as in the Roman catacombs the guide 
points to the hollowed steps and.tells you they were worn 
hollow by the tread of “thousands of martyrs” centuries ago 
And, much as the pavements of Chicago bear witness of the 
traffic, whether it be much or little, whether it be heavy carts 
or foot-passengers that pass, whether the main current goes 
on this side or on that, so do our nerves and muscles tell 
what thoughts and feelings habitually pass over them. A 
“habit,” physiologically considered, is nothing but the con. 
stant use of certain nerves and muscles. 

Now the face is the outlet where myriads of these thought 
paths and alleys for emotion converge and end. Hither 
speed the inward travelers, all hurrying to visibility. Every 
passion uses it own familiar pathways, and steps with its 
own peculiar gait upon them. “That habit is growing on 
him,” our friends begin to whisper to each other,—some 
principle of right or some besetting sin: corresponding to 
the change in character they notice the steady tread of the 
inward impulse towards that right or wrong is stiffening 
the wrinkles around our eyes, is ennobling or degrading the 
lines of the mouth, is bracing or drooping the chin. The 
process is usually very gradual, and a hundred counteract- 
ing qualities may operate to slow it; our life may chime 
with our inherited organism or may battle against it; one 
may even school himself into a partial masking of the 
change. But it goes on quietly and certainly; and seldom can 
one reach his thirtieth year without having his past history 
recorded, and his future history to some extent prophesied, 
in flesh sculpture on the face. 

Bone-sculpture, too, holds history and prophecy. For 
when this process has been going on through generations, 
each transmitting to the next its prevailing habits till they 
become so strong that we forget their origin and call them 
‘inborn instinets,” then the very bones turn tell-tales of the 
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world within. Every family portrait-gallery pictures the 
dominant disposition and brain power of the lineage. To 

say “blood tells” is but another way of saying ‘“‘bone tells;’’ 
for blood makes bone. In Doctor Holmes’ valentine to his 
great grandmother, he speaks of the Yes that cost the 
maiden her Norman name,— 


“There were tones in the voice that whispered then. 
You may hear to-day in a hundred men.” « 


And with the tones much more comes:through. The 
“Bourbon nose” of France, the “royal jaw” of Austria, are 
famous. Why chin and lip and nose in me should differ so 
from those my brother wears, it is hard to say; but in us 
both the outfit, for better or for worse, is not all our own 
_ jife’s work. Your nose has been growing through many a 
grandmother’s. The forefathers with their virtues and 
vices, their sorrows and struggles, their failures and victo- 
ries, their jokes and laughs and sighs, were moulding the 
set of your chin and the very curve of your smiling or ery- 
inglip. If Jesus’ face shone upon the mount, part of the 
shining was the light of Mary’s face coming through. And 
if ever a devil glares from a child’s angry eyes, the devil 
was very likely a family-visitor and in that scowl had sim- 
ply come unto his own. 


And our family galleries are but alcoves in the national 
gallery. A great era of a people’s history sometimes seems 
to chronicle itself in a prevailing type of face and look be- 
longing to its heroes; as in those sensitive, oval-chinned 
faces of Elizabeth’s great men, or the strong, square-chinned 
faces of Cromwell’s captains ‘and those of our own Kevolu- 
tion. ‘The Grecian outline sought by artists as a model is 
still found in Southern Italy, colonized twenty-five hundred 
years ago by Greek settlers. Irishman, German, Latin, 
Kuropean, Yankee, all walk our streets silently declaring 
nationality. The Jewish nose still holds itsown. Each of 
the great races has a well known mould of face,—and its 
own opinion doubtless as to which type most dignifies our 
human nature. Bone tells! he very skull has altered 
shape along the ages; and to cite a more general illustra- 
tion than any yet, the slope from the bulge of the forehead 
to the bulge of the upper jaw is a rough meridian line by 
which to estimate a creature’s rank. The more horizontal 
it 1s, the lower the brute; the more perpendicular, the 
higher the type. For that horizontal jaw tells of a stage 
of progress when the eager jaw was still an instrument to 
seize with, before front legs had developed into arms, and 
paws and claws into hands to relieve the jaws of seizing 
functions. In the lower savages the sloping jaw is apt to 
linger, and with it the Jarge canine teeth and high cheek- 
bones. Jaw recedes, canine teeth diminish, cheek-bones 
round to harmony, as races civilize. 


Our visit to the anatomist and his little lesson in face- 


making make it plain why no sight on earth—no scene of 
desert, storm or earthquake—is so appalling as a human 
face in ruins. It is because the follies and sins of the gen- 
erations are gathered into the faces of the latest born and 
there are focused by the follies and sins of another life- 
time. No such shock and warning as from a human coun- 
tenance where sin has ploughed its gullies deep. Woe unto 
us, we feel, if we have had aught to do by example or by 
parentage with the driving of that plough! 


But it is also plain why no sight on earth—no sunset, 
mountain-top or June of blossom—is so beautiful and so 
inspiring as a noble human face. It is because the intelli- 
gence, morality, aspiration of the generations are gathered 
into the faces of the latest born and there are focused by 
the aspirations and endeavors of another thirty years 
of human life. There is a great truth in the Incarnation 
doctrine, God is dim in rock and flower and bird; when 
most himself, he becomes human flesh, and in human eyes 
we look most clearly into eyes of God. W. 0. G 


UNITY. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


THOUGHT MAKES FREE. 


Stop thought’s flight upon the wing? 
Thought makes free the soul to sing. 


Stop the stars, revolving round! 
Stop the ocean’s ceaseless sound! 


Stop the violet’s scented breath! 
Stop life’s changing into death! 


Stop the heart’s emphatic throb! 
Stop the soul’s search after God! 


Stop creation’s perfect law 
Kvolving without pause or flaw! 


Thought is God’s creative breath 
Flowing through all life and death; 


Thought is never aught but free 
Spirit of the ALL in thee. 


Mary E. Cour. 
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LOYALTY TO SECT. 


Sectarian fidelity is comfortable while it is spontaneous, but 
every attempt to enforce it is a process of unchurching the 
denomination engaging in it. In the parlance of ecclesias- 
tical circles the word “church ” has a distinct and peculiar 
meaning. It is antithetical to meeting, society, denomina- 
tion, sect, congregation or any other term used to describe 
a religious organization, since these all recognize a human, 
but that a divine instrumentality in its order and growth. 
The church is, in pretension at least, the embodiment of 
Christ’s spirit. It springs out of his commands and is co- 
terminous with his kingdom. That is the claim religious 
societies mean to put forward when they call themselves 
churches. When they substitute any other test of member- 
ship than loyalty to him, they deny that pretension. Hence 
it is a solecism for a man to argue that his neighbor may be 
a good Christian, but he can not consistently be a Presby- 
terian or Baptist or some other denominationalist. The re- 
ligious society which will not, or can not, comprise among its 
adherents those whose Christian character it does not im- 
peach, just to that extent denies its churchly structure and 


proclaims itself a mere convenient human association. In > 


this respect the Roman Catholic Church is consistent and 
logical, but Protestant denominations are not. 

We are not unaware of the fine-spun distinctions by 
which men distinguish between the visible and the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ, nor of the sophistries whereby dogmatic 
discipline is justified. But they are all swept away before 
the imperiousness of the claim involved in assuming, the 
name of Church. If a denomination finds its lines of 
demarcation too narrow to comprise the recognizable dis- 
ciples of Christ, it ought to discipline itself and not its dis- 
sident members, until it has made itself catholic in the 
true and primary sense of that epithet. If it does not, then 
in abandoning the claim to be of divine institution it cuts 
away all the solemnity and authority of its own discipline. 
Ecclesiastical censures and commendations are no longer 
ratified above, but begin and end with the minute books of 
a secretary or the records of a social tribunal. The touch- 
stone which will make this argument clear is for men in 


conventions, synods, conferences and disciplinary courts to .. 


ask themselves whether Christ would act in person as they 
propose to do when they are about to enforce conformity to 
their own confessions or customs. A church has no right 
to do anything which it believes Christ would not do in the 
same circumstances. 

The principle here laid down is of the more importance 
since there is a kind of unconscious, spiritual jugglery 
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played upon members of different denominations when 
these societies change color before them, and to-day come to 
them as a church and to morrow as a mere social club en- 
forcing its own rules. When a religious society is seeking 
adherents, then it emphasizes its churchly character; when 
it is rebuking internal dissent then it pleads its voluntary as- 
sociational organization. In joining a church, it may safely 
be said, not one person in a hundred does so, or is asked to 
do so, on dogmatic or polity grounds. He simply wants to 
do what he fancies is the will of God, and that not as to the 
opinions he is to hold, but as to the conduct he is to observe. 
Neither in the time of his quickened ethical sense does he 
go about to settle the indeterminable question as to which 
denomination of four hundred has the highest claim on his 
allegiance. He accepts his environment and enters the 
society in which he was brought up, or through whose min- 
istrations his spirit has softened, to take the yoke of duty. 
Is it the practice of denominations, in dealing with minds 
and hearts in this awakening state, to tell them they must 
not adhere to them unless they accept their traditions, 
polity and creed? I trow not. Quite the reverse:—the 
denomination tells them that it is their duty to join the 
church God has established, that they must confess their 


- Lord, that loyalty to duty is involved in their baptism and 


communion. In the great majority of cases, the same con- 
ditions exist when a young man offers himself as a candi- 
date for the ministry. There is considerable genuine in- 
sight then displayed, for hardly any religious denomination 
would accept as a candidate for ordination a man who had 
no other qualification than his consent to its creed. Hach 
demands, as a vital thing, a sense of duty to God, which 
means the profoundest conscientiousness. 

Is there not a jugglery practiced on men when, having 


obtained their adherence on moral grounds, a denomination | 


rebukes the deviations of their consciences from its formu- 
las? It is conscience that makes the true man a questioner, 
and no truth has become his until he has challenged it, 
wrestled with it, and learned its quality. To restrain him 
then is to repress the highest exercise of his quickened 
manhood? No one is in a position to do his church nobler 
service than when he has begun the task of assimilating its 
teachings, even if he has to reject many of them as indi- 
gestible, | 

I have long thought of this legerdemain which lies be- 
tween the two poles of receiving a man into communion with 


a church and of disciplining him for dogmatic dissent ~ 


afterwards. Doubtless it is unconsciously practiced, but 
the serious question is: “Is it done at all?’ Are adherents 
received on one basis and retained on another? Are they 
enrolled as Christians and then retained as Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists or Unitarians? There is a prac- 
tical misrepresentation and infidelity in this which are 
worse than toleration of internal dissent, and must bear 
fruit of a wretched kind,—even the substitution of a secta- 
rian loyalty for conscience, and an enfeebling of: spiritual 
forces. 


-_—— = 


D. O. KELLOGG. 


IN SWITZERLAND NOW. 
Le 


All things come round to him who can wait! A month 
ago I was in Basle, that door to Switzerland on the north, 
hoping then to begin my Swiss wayfarings; but the 
weather, which then had been cold and rainy for a fort- 
night, gave no sign of reform, and I turned my steps 
towards Munich and Nuremberg. And well for me that I 
did. In the three weeks thus spent I saw but three days 
without rain. The same weather befell Switzerland during 
that time. One can see galleries and museums, however, 
under dull skies, but for the mountains he must have sun- 
shine and an open sky. And these I have had. I seem to 
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have turned toward Switzerland with the happy turn of the 
weather. I left Germany at Lindau, and crossed Lake 
Constance to Rorschach, a good point of entrance for east. 
ern Switzerland. From Rorschach by rail up the upper 
Rhine valley, narrowly walled in by mountains rising high. 
er and higher as one ascends, to Ragatz, where I spent a 
charming day. NRagatz is said to number its fifty thousand 
visitors during the summer, for longer or shorter stay. It 
is one of the great health-resorts of Europe on account of 
its baths. The warm water is brought some two miles from. 
the mountain springs into the village, and the numerous 
hotels that have sprung up have turned the old-time village 
into a town. But the earlier resort lies up the narrow and 
picturesque gorge above the town, near the springs, the 
walk to which (Bad Pfaefers) is the most charming memory 
of my day in Ragatz. Here in this mountain cleft is the 
old bath-house, built (1704) of solid masonry, its long cor. 
ridors arched like a cloister, its roof touched by the sun. © 
shine only for six hours of the longest day. Close under it 
the Tamina tumbles along to catch the Rhine below. Above 
the bath-house the stream comes through a natural flume 
several rods in length, the rocky walls rising for three 
hundred feet over the noisy water and at intervals quite 
shutting out all glimpses of the sky above,—surpassing 
anything of the kind I have ever seen. Along this passage 
a path has been cut, leading to the hot springs above. As 
one turns into the dark cavern whence the main spring now 
issues, some sixty feet in length, the air is like a warm 
vapor bath. The water is very clear to the eye, and with- 
out taste, but impregnated with healing virtues. On the 
open heights beyond is the old Benedictine Abbey of Pfae- 
fers, now for half a century serving as a lunatic asylum. 
No, good reader; spare your wit. I. know what you were 
about to say. But there were monks, and there were 
monks, in those days. There is little of unmixed good in 
this world, as Lessing said of truth, and little also of un- 
mixed evil, thank God; and when plunder and fighting 
were the main business of life outside, and the gains of 
earlier lore were there a forgotten story, no inconsiderable 
service was done for the world in these romantic retreats, 
whatever evils went with them and however exotic they 
may seem in to-day’s landscape. So let us thank all who 
have worn the hooded gown in true humility of spirit and 
have fostered those humanities that make the world’s richer 
life. 

From RKagatz to Coire, a half-hour by rail; a quaint and 
picturesque old town, with its walls yet standing in places, 
and its interesting little cathedral of mingled architectural 
styles since the vaulted crypt was sprung some fourteen 
centuries ago. The little cathedral has its treasures too, 
that many a niore famous one would be glad to own; a 
large sarcophagus of mottled marble, with beautiful recum- 
bent figure, monument of Bishop Ortlieb de Brandis, and 
ascribed to Adam Kraft by my guide, the sacristan. If the 
bishop carried that countenance of peace in those troublous 
times (he died 1494) deep must have been its source within. 
The carved stone tabernacle for the host is also ascribed to 
Kraft. Duerer and other early German masters are repre- 
sented in the various altar pieces. The sacristan showed me 
the treasury of the cathedral, a series of double-locked 
closets wherein were very ancient priestly robes, chalices of 
silver and gold, reliquaries, life-size busts of saints in sil- 
ver, together with ancient parchments bestowing special 
privileges upon this church from the civil power. Among 
these was one of Charlemagne, with mask and sealed with 
the hilt of his sword; for this was of the middle period of 
the gteat king’s life and before he had learned to write his 
name! ‘The sacristan himself seemed to me as if he, t00, 
might have come out of the hidden chambers of the past,— 
a pale, thin, stooping old man, but of most kindly mie. 
At the end of my half-hour with him alone in the silent 
building, having taken me quite around it, he was about to 
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show me again over the self-same path, so little hold had 
he on the present, so much was he a haunting form out of 
the past,—part and parcel of the house in which his love 
and life-long service had taken so deep root. 

At Coire I bade good-by to the railway and took to my 
feet, if I may not almost say wings; so delightful it seemed 
to have left the cities behind me, and in slouch hat and 
flannel shirt to meet the mountains and the forests and the 
streams. For six miles the road was rather level; but at 
Reichenau, a hamlet of a few houses only, where the two 
branches of the Rhine come together in tumultuous joy and 
are henceforth one to the sea, the road to Thusis ascends, 
and gives for the next ten miles beautiful views down into 
the valley of the Hinter-Rhine, girt with mountains yet 
seamed with snow in their upper clefts. Beside the way 
came running to me from their ambuscade two bare-headed 
children, following at my heels with their low cry of ‘“‘Rap- 
pen, rappen,”—which is the local dialect for the smallest 
coin, a quarter of a cent in our money. A problem. Shall 
I encourage beggary in these urchins? On the other hand, 
‘Gf beauty is its own excuse for being,’ haven’t these 
picturesque bits in the general landscape some claim for 
real service? All compact of health they seemed, their nut. 
brown faces lighted by the red flame within. Which would 
you have done, reader? Well, so did I. 

' This upper Rhine is not wanting in ruins. Towers crown 
commanding crags along the valley, fragments of those 


strongholds from which the mighty used to lord it over the 


meek in “those good old times” of which we often hear. 
It was Saturday evening as I halted in Thusis at the 
“Hotel Rhaetia,’”? whose landlord, so attentive to the com- 
fort of his guests, I should like to commend to fellow 
travelers. Could I be more fortunate in my place of Sun- 
day halt? Of this anon. ¥. tL. o 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


Dear Unity Frrenps: Many times during the past two 
years the question has been asked, Has the kindergarten 
any practical help to offer primary classes in the Sunday- 
school, and are the principles which underlie Froebel’s plan 
equally applicable to Sunday-school work? To answer 
this we must quickly go to the bed-rock of the kinder- 
garten idea and see for ourselves. 

Richard Wagner makes a statement which could hardly 
be better made by Froebel himself. He says: “ Every nor- 
mal being is endowed at birth with a passionate pursuit of 
the new, and men need only liberty and opportunity for self 
direction in order to become geniuses.” ‘This, I take it, is 
the ery of every individual in every phase of his being— 
“liberty and opportunity ’—the soul, the mind and the body 
demand it, and without it there can be no true education. 

Go into any well ordered kindergarten and see how 
from the outset the child is led, ‘‘as of himself,’ to desire 
that which is best for him. Notice the providence here, 
which, seeing the end from the beginning, leads the little 
soul, which as yet can resist no impression, to choose that 
which is good, and to do that which is right. Is not this the 
way the Heavenly Father would lead His children through 
life? The germinating point of a right thought or a right deed 
is always in the hidden recesses of the heart, and is always 
feeble, and needs the guardianship of the strongest and 
best help. Are not these guardians always those who live 
nearest to the face of the Father? Would a knowledge of this 
not help to ‘‘ keep the heart happy and the will self-respect- 
ing,” by preventing those indefinite fears incidental to a 
sense of helplessness? I confess that it is not easy to know 
just how to bring a knowledge @this truth to the children. 
In the kindergarten the constant living with the children 
day by day, and hour by hour, throughout the week makes 
the opportunities for a knowledge of the nature of each child 
so much greater—one reads between the lines of free expres- 
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sion so very many modifying conditions and circumstances! 
These must largely be missed in the short Sunday-school 


hour, even when the teacher has the well-trained judgment 


to recognize them. Surely the religious nurture which the 
Sunday school ought to stand for demands this individual 
knowledge. (Or is it as some people think, that this Sunday 
work must simply be religious teaching !) | 

Where can the “ grown-up, hairy fist’? which Richter so 
much dreads—that “fist which knocks on the tender, fructi- 
fying dust of childhood’s blossoms and shakes a color off 
first here, then there, so that the many-marked proper carna- 
tion may appear ’’—where, I ask, can this obtrusiveness be 
so hurtful as in the well-meant though grossly ignorant at- 
tempts to reach the hearts of little children? Another les- 
son the kindergarten teaches. If a child grow most into 
the likeness of the father by his creativeness, is it not all 
important that as there is manifestly no opportunity for 
these deeds to be wrought into life in the Sunday-school 
hour, that the desire, or love, call it what you will, should 
be so quickened as tv burn brightly after the present im- 
pression has past? Should not the child be led to ultimate 
his desire continually in some definite, useful form? ‘“ All 
religion has relation to life, and the life of religion is to do 
good,” is a practica] maxim for child and adult, and I can not 
but think that this is taught by the work of the hand better 
than in almost any other form. 

Does it ever occur to the readers of Unrry that there may 
be mischief in much of our Sunday-school singing, because 
the hymns are so much a matter-of-course—are so often 
sung ina perfunctory sort of fashion? I believe very little 
good can come of Sunday-school music unless the children 
are led to feel the words more than they appear to. Would it 
not be well to borrow the kindergarten plan of freely talking 
over the hymn first, letting the children do their part of the 
conversation, and together get at the sentiment, although, 
in many hymns there is, I’m sorry to say, little sentiment, 
or sense either. If it is true that the civilizing literature 
of all nations begins in hymns, surely these ought to have 

the effect in individual growth that they have had in race 
growth, and it becomes of the greatest importance what 
and how children sing. 

One more suggestion and [have done. I like better the 
simple festivals of the kindergarten, in which the children 
work hand and glove with the teacher, than the most elabo- 
rately prepared Christmas trees and flower festivals. Surely 
if the children’s happiness is what we are seeking, in no 
way can it be so increased as by making them responsible 
for the happiness of others. What if the gifts are crude,— 
and the flowers are not quite so artistically arranged? 
Make simple plans that the children can execute with some 
degree of success, and the reward is worth all it costs of 
time and trouble. IF roebel in every plan is so desirous that 
the kindergarten child shall learn to live for others, that it 
sometimes seems as if our Sunday-school festivals, and con- 
certs, and prizes, and markings for punctuality, ete., would 
make more for selfishness than all our teaching could un. 
make in many Sundays. 

We might, perhaps, sum up the fundamental principles 
of the kindergarten, which would help our Sunday-schools 
in this way: 

First, more freedom between teacher and pupil—more of 
the motherly intercourse which gets at the states which the 
little growing heart and mind must daily pass through. 

Second, more assurance for the child that there is always 
a loving, tender, strong hand ready to help him in every 
emergency, if he will reach for it. 

Third, that all desire for good must be turned into a defi- 
nite activity, and that truths learned should be worked into 
deeds; that life is brimfull of opportunities for this. 

Fourth, that music and rhythm in every form is a factor 


that we have not begun to use as we should in the Sunday- 


school. 
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And lastly, that the more a child’s happiness is inter- 
woven with the thought of doing for others, the more it is 
called from expectations for itself, so much the better is it 
for him. | 

We may, perhaps, at another time, see whether the tools 
used in kindergarten can be made available for infant 
Sunday-school classes, and just how far its methods are ap- 
plicable to this other purpose. 


Very truly yours, 
ALICE H. Purnam. 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS--A NEW PROBLEM. 


According to the publishers, August is a dull month for 
literature, but if ene may stretch the word literature to 
include school catalogues, there is no lack of production. 
Literature or not, these documents have no little signifi- 
cance when submitted to the processes of comparative study 
by the student of educational problems. For the moment, 
let us limit ourselves to those of the public schools only, 
and which are issued by the boards of education throughout 
the cities of the land. Take any one at random and read 
the list of its high school graduating class, noting how the 
names count as to sex. In all probability you will find at 
least three names of girls to every one name of boy. Ex- 
amine a quantity of these catalogues and the chances are 
that the same showing will be continuously repeated, and 
especially if the collection come mainly from western towns; 
often the boys will be in even smaller minority, sometimes 
entirely absent from the graduating class. Lest you should 
hastily conclude that the number of boys of school age is 
diminishing, turn to the earlier pages of the record. In 
the primary departments you discover about an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls enrolled; early in the grammar grades 
the boys begin to diminish, and the decrease goes on in 
rapid ratio until at graduation is noted their almost total 
disappearance from tlfe record. Corresponding statistics a 
dozen years ago had no such story to tell; but so universal 
has it now become that very many superintendents are call- 
ing attention to it in their annual reports and seeking some 
remedy. The public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, stand 
among the very highest in the country. A few years ago 
their superintendent reported on the part of the boys in the 
high school a loss of 10.6 per cent. from the ratio as it 
stood ten years before. The superintendent at St. Joseph, 
Mo., whose own proportion of boy graduates stands sixth 
highest in the list of thirty schools that he tabulated, says: 
‘‘The young men of the country will be compelled in self- 


defense to prolong their time of study at school or college, 
or else submit to a continual reminder of their inferiority 


in scholarship to the young ladies with whom they mingle 
in the social circle.”’ 

What is the explanation of this new state of affairs? 
The one commonly given is, that girls, being less valuable 
for industrial purposes, are allowed to remain at school; 
while boys, after having had four or five years’ instruction, 
are taken away to work, or to go into business. Another 
explanation is offered by the nature of the schools themselves. 
It is said that public instruction is not sufficiently practical; 
that a city boy graduated from a high school, however well 
trained mentally, has not made even the first step towards 
fitness for any of those avenues of industry in which most 
young men must afterwards walk. To meet this objection, 
departments for manual training are becoming popular, in 
order that the school may go to the boys, since the boys 
will not go the school. 


I quote again from a superintendent’s report: “I have 


long lost faith in the ‘saving grace’ of the three R’s. 


Graduate your pupil at ten or twelve years of age with a 
mere knowledge of reading, writing and the rudiments of 
arithmetic; let him be well up in dime novels, The Police 
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Gazette, and obscene literature; let him learn no trade ang 
have no regular means of livelihood; let him take upon 
himself the responsibilities of a family; let him learn his 
politics from a partisan press, and the partisan stump orator 
and demagogue; and let a financial crisis come and hard 
times come on, and for relief this man will go to the mob, 
the riot, the trades-union, He will become a communist, a 
crank, a dude. Something is hurting him. He believes it 
to be the grip of capital, or the bad administration of 
government. On the other hand, let this same individua] 
enter upon a high-school course of study, not for the purpose 
of fitting himself for college, but with reference to his duties 
as acitizen. Let him become well versed in the facts and 
principles of political economy, history and government; let 
his taste for dime novels give place to a taste for classical 
English literature; let his reasoning powers be trained by a 
thorough course in logic and mathematics; let his attention 
be turned to the movements of that most marvelous of all 
God’s works, the human mind; let him become acquainted 
with its workings, both in himself and in the outward his- 
tory of the race; let him learn the hard conditions of suc- 
cess in life and adopt as his creed: ‘ No superficial optimism, 
with its easy methods for the regeneration of mankind and 
a total blindness to the facts of history,’ and he will not 
enter the mob, the riot, the strike, the trades union.” (Supt. 
of Schools, Wyandotte, Kan. ) 

Three and a half centuries ago, when Sir Thomas More 
devised his ideal commonwealth, one of the most Utopian 
of all his schemes was a liberal culture for the minds of girls 
as well as boys. A time seems now at hand when a new 
prophet is needed to arouse people to the need of educating 
the boys, if our Republic is ever to become the model state 
which ‘'homas Jefferson had in mind when he framed the 
broad conception of a state university, supported wholly by 
the commonwealth, unsectarian in religion, elective in its 
curriculum, and practically free to every young man. 


ANNA B. McMAnman. 


_ ———_ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE SPRING GREEN ASSEMBLY. 


Dear Uniry:—We reached Spring Green after dark Fri- 
day evening, a shower stopping just as we arrived and the 
clouds drifting back and forth over the stars as we drove 
between the hills, and heard how just here was a great 
mass of scarlet cardinal flowers to be found by daylight, 
and here were quantities of the button-bush; then we 
crossed the river with the stars reflected in it, passed the 
district school-house, where our driver told us he preached 
his first sermon twenty-one years ago, then the tiny Unity 
chapel, passed two of the six Jones farms that incline one 
to change the name of Helena Valley to Jones Valley— 
then came a glow of light on the hill, and we were at the 
‘Hillside Home School,” so cosy, so homelike and pretty 
that one fairly envies the happy children, and as one meets 
the bright,intelligent faces of the home-makers and teachers, 
that envy grows. Truly a home school this must be—all 


_ around books, pictures, little touches of daintiness, tasteful 


coloring, the whole giving the charm of beauty and simplic- 
ity. Not least among its attractions are‘the wide windows 
that let in the beauty of hill and sky. The building does 
credit to the young architect nephew who planned it. Al- 
ready the school has outgrown it, and ground was broken 
to-day for an additional building. All this, though primari- 
ly for the childrén of the brothers and sisters who colonize 
this beautiful valley, is also for other fortunate ones, who 
even In this first year“have come from the far east and 
south, and applications are coming in for more. 

On Saturday began the grove meeting which for a num- 
ber of years they’ve held each August. The busy people, 
about fifty, gathered in the cosy'little chapel at half-past 


two to hear a sermon from Mr. Gannett on the “Dreams 
that Save Us.” The young folks led the singing, the baby 
adding a cooing, gurgling note here and there even to 
the sermon. ~ 

Back we went to the cosy Hillside Home for supper 
then to the chapel again in the evening, this time to hear 
a thoughtful sermon from H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis, 
on Prayer. How we must pray, whether we will or not, so 
long as the heart cherishes any earnest desire and that de- 
sire is bodied forth in effort—not leaving untouched, either, 
the higher spiritual uplifting and communing with the 
spirit at the heart of all. Great was the anxiety on our 
homeward way as to what the weather would bring forth 
to-morrow—for Saturday was gray and misty. But Sun- 
day dawned bright and clear—a brilliant crystal atmos- 
phere, with just enough floating clouds to give the hills the 
shadows they needed to complete their beauty. Such atime 


packing in the first, second and third loads, eight each . 


time, to go down from the school, and then at the chapel 
the slow gathering, wagon after wagon driving up.and de- 
positing father, mother and children, and many mysterious 
baskets and boxes. Pleasant greetings on all hands, warm 
welcome to the strangers—so all felt at once at home. For 
the morning service all gathered again in the chapel, except 
perhaps half a dozen, who overflowed into the porch. Mr. 
W. H. Spencer, of Troy, N. Y., gave an earnest, thought- 
ful, helpful sermon on Faith—faith in self, in others, faith 
in God—the faith that.muakes faithful—and stirred us so 
that it brought the tears to hear the full ringing force 
with which all joined in singing Lowell’s noble lines 
“Though the cause of evil prosper, yet the truth alone is 
strong,” to the tune now forever associated with that man 
of faith, John Brown. Mr. Gannett added a few words on 
the faith that is in the world, our constant faith in 
each other—and the faith that comes with or brings the 
good conscience ; and Rev. 8. B. Loomis, of Lone Kock, 
Wis., spoke, with the warmth of an old Abolitionist comrade, 
of William Lloyd Garrison, and his faith that, in spite of 
wrong apparently triumphant, “God lives,” and so right 
must conquer. ‘Truly this service was an inspiration. 

Now we discovered the secrets of the baskets and boxes : 
nobody went home, but all camped in and around the chapel 
and along the roadside up and down in cosy picnic parties 
and yet it was like the multitude fed after the preaching of 
old, for there was enough left to feed as many more, so boun- 
tifully had our numerous hosts provided. This social gather- 
ing and meeting and greeting was a very real part of the 
service. It was a holy Sunday morning; as we sat in the 
little church the windows on one hand framed a picture of 
deep-green meadow stretching away to wooded hills, on the 
other hand the green slope rose to the sky directly across 
the road. The babies came, and the front row of chairs 
were from the kindergarten, filled with the little fold, good 
and quiet through the long service, only one little curly pate 
drooped on the lap back of it. 

In the afternoon there were more of us, so the desk and 
plano were brought out on the porch and the people seated 
themselves on improvised benches under a great canvas 
stretched from porch to gate; so this time the dogs and 
horses, too, were at the service. Then we had the hill and 
meadow pictures in the exquisite afternoon light. Mr. Sim- 
mons told us a “ Parable of the Breath ”—-how breathing, 
€., burning, is life; the more we breathe the more we live; 
that only by burning the old comes the new; the more 
deeply, widely we breathe, the deeper grows, the faster 
comes the new and higher life. Mr. Loomis followed with 
a0 earnest word, and Mr. Jones dismissed us wifh a plea for 
the new faith of fellowship in right seeing and right doing. 

ome once more, some for an hour’s rest, some for a climb 
to the hill-top for the sunset view, the cosy gathering around 
the tea-table, and then the evening service. This time, he 
Who is most at home in this pulpit and dear to all, Jenkin 
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Lloyd Jones, taught us to “ Wait on the Lord,”’—but first 
spoke tenderly of the loved ones in the Unseen, whose noble 
lives and earnest faith made this chapel and these meetings 
possible, who were with us now in the hearts of many visibly 
present. At the end, Mr. Gannett took up this word of the 
unseen yet real presences with us, and we closed with Chad- 
wick’s tender hymn, “ It singeth low in every heart.” 

Five services in thirty-six hours, full of earnest, helpful 
inspiration. Between the afternoon and evening services, 
one of the little ones of the valley had a quiet home christ- 
ening. 

The new moon dropped behind the hills as we drove 
home, and the stars seemed never so brilliant, there is so 
much sky over these hills! 

One begins to wonder over the possible future of a remote 
country district which holds people of religious faith and 
earnestness to build this chapel and start such a school. 
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Dear Unity: Ina Uniry field-note of recent date refer- 
ence was made to the temporary building, which the Uni- 
tarian church of Sioux City, Iowa, vacated early in July, as 
an “uninviting old rink.’”’ A Nebraska reader of Unrry 
whose spiritual life has been fed in that same old rink puts 
in his protest as follows: “I think, J. R. E. has done the 
‘old rink’ an injustice, probably unintentionally. I have 
attended a great many different churches, some much more 
costly and probably finer to look at, but that old rink was to 
me the most inviting of them all. I never went by that 
church but I almost wanted to shake hands with it, and now 
that I am away there is never a Sunday passes but my mind 
goes back to the old rink and gathers refreshment there- 
from. I know that when I go back I shall miss the old 
church, though I shall greet the same friends. I only hope 
that the new church will be as inviting as the gid rink.” 

There is no question in the mind of J. R. E. that a noble 
and beautiful church of the spirit tented awhile in the old 
rink. Itistothat rather than the material structure that 
your correspondent owes his spiritual refreshment. Who 
can wonder that the place is glorified in his eyes and that 
he looks back to it with tenderness and longing when he re- 
members its stimulating services and blessed associations. 
The mount of vision however stoney and bare is always 
transfigured to the anointed eye. 

J. R. E. had no malicious intent towards the old church, 
but it were almost worth while to have indulged the un- 
guarded expression for the sake of the genuine touch of 


loyalty and religious earnestness which it brings back all | 


the way from Hartington, Neb. | a 


—_ 


Dear Untry: I am glad that you are extending the very 
helpful mission of ‘ Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” a 
book which over a year ago became a precious preacher in 
my family, and I write to make a suggestion to these friends 
who are enlarging the circulation of “ Daily Strength.” It 
is that they circulate among the suffering the ‘Sermon in 
the Hospital,’ by Ugo Bassi, published in paper covers, for 
$1.00 per dozen copies, by James Pott & Co., New York. 
It is a metrical memory by Harriet Eleanor Hamilton King 
of a sermon preached in a hospital by this wonderful 
Italian, and heard by her. There is strong and tender com- 
fort in it, and it can not but put a sweet patience into the 
pain of the suffering. I suggest that, printed with Brother 
Gannett’s sermon in a late Unity on the tragedy of the 
sparrows, it would make a very tender helpful book, and 
thus blending the voice of the Italian Catholic priest and 
American Unitarian minister, we should have another illus- 
tration of how near we are one in the great underlying holy 
fundamentals of our suffering and our hope. J. 8, 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


-Boston.—The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion rooms-are breezy with the stir of visiting 
brothers from the west. No doubt it is a 
promise of good union work to be done dur- 
Ing the coming fall and winter beyond the 
Alleghanies. 

—The very large demonstration of the tem- 
perance societies connected with the Roman 
vatholic churcyes in the United States lately 
made here, consisted in a torchlight proces- 
sion and a public convention. It is awaken- 
ing. workers in that denomination all over 

New England. The local priests are not all 
in favor of temperance legislation, but in 
large cities some of the fathers are leading in 
the prosecution of saloon-keepers, even at a 
loss in their church revenues. 

—-During the summer the Salvation Army of 
Boston keeps its full programme of meetings, 
and no doubt it does good work among some 
classes not influenced by usual churches. A 
few of its converts rise into higher church 
organizations. That army is self-sustaining 
and increases the list of its companies. 
—Religious camp meetings and temperance 
grove and seashore conventions are reported 
at many New England summer resorts. 
—Very cool weather prevails hereabouts, and 
the stay-at-home ministers are economically 
writing up their winter courses of sermons in 
their own study-rooms. 

—‘* It is the nickel business that pays.” The 
very fine picture of “Jesus entering into 
Jerusalem,” which was lately exhibited to a 
select, small daily audience at twenty-five 
cents admission, is now thrown open daily to 
crowds of citizens and ‘suburbons for nickel 
admission tickets. 

St. Cloud, Minn.—We are glad to know 
that Rev. Charles Staples expects to take up 
this hopeful movement in the fall, and the 
people are building him a new church. 
Charley Staples isa New England boy, and 
now that he has attained to the dignity of 
manhood we are glad that he faces his life’s 
work in the west. The Staples name is very 
closely identified with the history of Unita- 
rianism in the west, and we believe that it will 
be well borne by this one who enters into the 
labors of his lamented uncle and faithful 
father. We welcome him to his new work, 
and. on behalf of many friends, extend the 


hand of fellowship. | 


Still more encouraging word comes from 
this place, and the last number of the 
Christian Register prints the following 
message from Briggs Lake, Minn., too 
good to pass by unnoticed: “This delight- 
ful lake is about twelve miles from St. Cloud. 
Mr. Crothers preached here to a 
little company of people last Sunday evening, 
and the beauty and simplicity of his service 
made me feel that it was about as nearthe way 
in which Jesus must have preached as any- 
thing I ever heard. 

* As to St. Cloud the work there is simply 
inspiring. They have raised about $6,000 for 
a new church, and also circulated a subscrip- 


tion for next year’s salary, on which they | 


have some $1,400. ‘To talk to a congregation 
two-thirds men, and young men at that, and 
have them so interested that much more than 
half remain to the Bible Class, is something 
surprising to one accustomed to the semi-life- 
less condition of many eastern churches. 

‘cea Certainly the hope of Unitarianism 
lies as largely in the western cities as any 
where; and one can give himself some satis- 
factory reasons for the existence of churches 
here.” 

Such pleasant word both of Mr. Crothers 
and of the young church is its own most in- 
spiring comment. , 


Denver, Col.—Supplying a pulpit, while 
the well-beloved pastor is away for his annual 
rest, is often a thankless affair. The regular 
attendants feel it to be a fitting time to seek 
rest and change for themselves, and do not 
care to have duty calling them church-ward 
every Sunday in the year; but since Rev. W. 
H. Ramsey has been filling Unity pulpit, he 
has not lacked delighted listeners notwith- 
standing the heat. All unite in enjoying his 
natural eloquence and deep religious fervor, 
his enthusiasm which provescontagious, and 
his fine poetical instinct. He preaches the 
new theology, cares more for deeds than 
creeds, for heart than head, but knows, two, 
the value of reasonable beliefs, having left or- 
thodoxy when his expanding reason could no 
longer accept it as logical. He knows 


‘It one steps awry, one bulge 
Calls for correction by a step we thought 
Got over long since, why, till that is wrought, 
No progress! and the scaffold in its turn 
Becomes, its service o'er, a thing to spurn.”’ 
The society obtaining his services for the 
coming year is to be congratulated. 


EK. H. H. 


Solitary Workers. — Laboring along 
similar lines with the Post-office workers are 
those who employ themselves industriously 
and faithfully in distributing Unitarian litera- 
ture. Whether their number be large or small, 
at any rate these self-appointed missionariesare 
doing anexcellent work. From Ohiocomes this 
significant word: ‘“ Ever since I began to re- 
ceive Unitarian literature, I have been distri- 
buting the same through the post-office-—as 
far, at least, as my limited means will admit: 
and although I am now almost sixty years of 
age, | purpose spending the remainder of my 
days, though they may be but few, in assisting 
to spread the Unitarian ideas and principles.” 


It would be for them a bond of fellowship 


with the Unitarian body could all of these 
solitary workers report briefly of their work; 
and their word could not fail to be of interest, 
as is always tidings from the sincere and ear- 
nest promoter of the larger thought and life. 


Beatrice, Neb.— The new Unitarian 
church in this place is now completed, and it 
is hoped may be ready for dedication by the 
first of October. On the second thousand of 
the fund for this building $400 has already 
been pledged, and it is believed that the entire 
fund will be subscribed very soon after the fal] 
reopening of the churches. 


San Jose, Cal.—Rev. N. A. Haskell, form- 
erly of Camden, N. J., has been called to the 
Unitarian pulpit of this place. This new field 


a 


of labor in the land of fruit and flowers wi) 
pleasantly recommend itself to the new comer. 


Brooklyn.—Rev. Price Collier is soon to 
take charge of the pulpit recently made ya. 
cant by the death of Mr. Goodenough. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well o: itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases, 

‘‘T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Saisapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; stx for $5. Made 
ouly by G.I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpirTor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, 
five weeks for Io cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE WomAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of, legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman’s TRIBUNE. Every person 1D 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subecri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the. 
WomAN’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather, 


Liberal cash premiums will be given toca vassers. 


The Woman’s Tribune z.né Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
OBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society; 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents. 
cloth, so cents, mailed. ‘Catulogues free. CHARI-ES 
H. KERR & CO., Publihers, Chicago. 
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ROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, com 

cise, convincing reply to Henry GronrGe, by GILES 

B. Stespsins. Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 2§ cents, mailed. Catalogues free: 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO,, Publishers, Chicago 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, August 19, services 
at 11 A. M.; Miss Rebecca Rice will speak on 
«“ Leisure.” 

Unity CHurcH, HiInspaLeE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, August 19, services at 
10:45 A.M. Sermon by the Kev. Judson 
Fisher. 


THE WESTERN SECRETARY, John R. Ef- 
finger, is spending his vacation at home. 
Parties desiring to communicate with him or 
to see him by special appointment at the office, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago, should address 
him during the month of August at 6730 La 
Fayette avenue, Englewood, Ill. 


If you have made up your mind to buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla do rot be persuaded to 
take any other. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which possesses peculiar strength and 
curative power. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 
columns and the interest of our readers. Any books in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A Book of Poems. By John W. Chadwick. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Cloth, pp. 236. Price........-- $1. 

_My Aunt’s Match Making and Other Stories. By 
Popular Authors. Cassell & Company: 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & 
Co. Peet Pe Be FAD iv skbke es hvckkcdedies $0.25 

Lamartine’s Meditations. Edited, with Biographical 
sketch and Notes by George O. Curme, A. M. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp. 179. 


The Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the Revo- 


lution. Revised and ye from Henry C. Wat- 
son. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Boards, pp. 222. 
PING cccccs. picbebcc eee ced + adsesaws wbewe $0.35 
Mexico.— Picturesque, Political, Progressive. By 


Mary Elizabeth Blake and Margaret F. Sullivan, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, New York: Charles T. 
Dillingham. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
0 or Pinks sdlvdeks Huenen sede dban wacunina $1.25 


Colloquia Latina. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, M. A 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, pp. 81. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. No.2. Jesusthe Christ. 
By Rev. Stephen Crane, D. D. Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House. Cloth, pp. 96. 


85 SOLID GOLD WATCH FREE! 


‘his splendid, solid gold, hunting-case watch, is now sold fer $: 
at that price it is the best bargain in America; until lately it could 
not be purchased for less than $100. We have both ladies’ and 

ents’ sizes with works and cases of equal value. ONE PER- 

ON in each locality can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 
solutely FIREE, These watches may be depended on, not only 
as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect, correct and 
reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask howis this wonderful 
offer possible? e answer—we want one person in each locality 
to keep in their homes, and show to those who call,a complcte 
line of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2 months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, they*become entirely your own 
property ; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
Gold Watch and large line of va!uable samples FREE, for 
the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in a‘%o- 
cality for a month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to $5,000 in 
trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once 
will receive a great benefit for scareely any work andtrouble. This, 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where they can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and yourreward will be most satisfactory. A postal card, on 
which to write us, costs but I cent, and if, after you know all, you 


do not care to go er, why no harm is done. But if do 
send Fa address at once, you can secure, FREE,AN ELEGANT 
$85, Sotip GOLD, HUNTING-CaSE WATCH and our large, com- 


lete Une of valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay all express 
ht, etc. Address, STINSON & CO , Box 328 Portland, Maine. er 
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FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


Channin 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our Saget at Rah 
ng- 


, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the 


Martineau. To eacha Unity Mission traet is de- 
clecwiee asketch of the man and great passages 


8elec from his works. 


Each tract“14 to 32 pages long. Price of each, 5 


cents: 10 copies for 25 cents. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


No. 20 Emerson. 


—— 


O UTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland, 10 cts. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Pubs., Chicago. 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine fcr the ner. 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec. 
tive remedies, which;acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicineis 


Paines 
elery 
gmpound 


It fills a place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
neryous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual wemedies do not mend the 
Btrain and paralysis of the nervous system. | 


Recommended by professional and business men. 
Send for circulars, 


Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Proprietors 
BURLINGTON. VT. 


TO LITERATURE STUDENTS. 


We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


by which we can offer them to our customers at special 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or $4.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low prices to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows: 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 390-pages, 
with portrait of Ewerson. 


‘Tn all respectS an admirable book. The firet four- 
teen chapters tell all thatis needful to be known about 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a maeterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment ’— The Critic. ‘ 

GEORGE ELICT: A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot, $2.00. 

‘¢ Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust- 
ible and painstaking patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 


mental sympathy with George Eliot’s processes as he 
understands them.’’— Boston Courier. 


Teacher; Tennyson; 

12mo, 392 pages. 

‘*¢ Poets and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke’s mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 
writes render his interpretation one of critical value 
and full of suggestive insight..”"—Boston Traveller. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


Ruskin; Browning. Cloth, 


POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 


175 Dearborn St., Chicage, 


WORKS OF WILLIAM E. CHANNING, D. D 
One-volume edition. 38vo. 932 pages. $1.00. ‘‘Not- 
withstanding the fact that it contains the entire wee 
of Doctor Sew (as published in six volumes), the 
ile 1s so large and handsome as to be perfectly legible 
y any eyes, and the page is an open and attractive one 
A new opportunity is afforded to students of 
literature and of social science to acquaint themselves 
with some of the best thought of the century, couched 
in singularly pure and beautiful style.” —Jaedependent 
(Orthodox), New York. 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on see of 
one dollar, by CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Waste oka to supply any. 
on 


tomers ask for. Extra pa good books. 


| Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. 


book cus- 
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STANDARD BOOKS ON POLITI- 


CAL ECONOMY. 


$2.25 for $1.00, or $1.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 


The year of the presidential electlon is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive books 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 


The Philosophy of Price, and its Relation to 
Domestic Curreney, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years’ experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
12mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
50 cents. 

The American Protectionist’s Manual, by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book -on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75. cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
and bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 


Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 
is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George’s premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact. A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 


To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased with 
them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
‘‘The Philosophy of Price,” “The American 
Protectionist’s Manual,” and “ Progress from 
Poverty” by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until . 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders. 


Cuartes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


: JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 
2272 Advertising has always proven 
= successful. Before placing any 
» Newspaper Advertising consult 


LORD & THOMAS, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


ublishers, Chicago 


46 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICACQOe 
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; UNITY. 


August 18, 1899 4 


CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence preven in millions of 
nomes for more than aj quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
eat, Purest, and most nealthfui. Dr, Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


THE 


New York, Penn. & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake ERIK & Western R. RB. 


—FOR-— 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 


New York, Albany, 


Saratoga, Boston, 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 


3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 3 


TO THE EAST, 


——W ITH—— 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 


Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
: Elegant Day Coaches. 
R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General M inager. 
WwWeaev7 Tom. 


General Pass. Agent. 


How Many Babies 


grow up weak and puny when by using | 


RIDCE’S FOOD 


KATE GANNFTT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


‘“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’-—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and’ common sense.”—Boston 
Gazette.” 

‘‘Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

‘Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it.°—Trmp.eton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis astory wh.ch could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE OLD FARM HOME. 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.— Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will ap] eal to the heart of many 
a man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home throuyvh a mist of tender tears.—The Universal- 
ist. 


Cloth, blue and gold. 88 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. 


‘‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a,fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contres: one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extiuuc, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’— Unity. : 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 

175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, 


is the amount you can get for a small 

1 D sum if you know just where to send 
for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 

cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcOoRD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send THE Farm- 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS: 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and easy system by which any pers 
or young, Can train bimself to memorize anything 14 
may chovuse— e 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, tems of Business 


The author of this work was put to the severest Publie 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading (hj. 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices Which 


appeared the following day showed how well he stooq 
the test. | 


The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this systen) tha; 
even while he was youpg.—Chicago Inter Ocean. “ 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failin 


memory as the best book obtainable on that subject = 
Interior. 


Most ingenious; enables any one, who fami! 
himself with the system, to carry an immense sys 
digested information, ready for production on demand 
By experiment we have tested the author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.—4q. 


vance, 


The author’s method aids us in getting control at wi}| 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious 
and simple.—Chicago Times. : ) 


Price, $1.00; Sent by mall Postpaid, 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub. 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, Ill, 
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THE COMPLETE LIF 


A new volume of sermons by 
JAMES If, WEST. 
The subjects of the sermons are: 


The Complete Life, The Helper-On, Moral 
Purpose, The Deification of Man, Equi- 
librium, The Holy Spirit. 


—Would that all pulpite rang with words as brave 
and true as we find in the published sermon-leetures 
of James H. West, brought out in book form by the 
publishing house of Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
with the title ‘“* The Complete Life.’* Every word the 
author indites is golden, and should be read by young 
and old. Such books are genuine uplifte of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, . 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for finding our way 
there.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Cloth, 18mo, 109 pages, 60 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


UNITY MISSION. 


A monthly pamphlet, the object of which is to dis- 
seminate clear ideas of a religion that is rational and 
& rationalism that is religious, and to illustrate the 
liberal faith, worship and life F&0Ocerts a year, ten 
copies to one address $2.50 a year. Two numbers are 
already out, NATURAL RELIGION, by J. Vila Blake, 
afd Tue RELIGION OF JESUS, by H. M. Simmons. 
Single copies of each can be had at5 cents; 10 copies to 
one address 25 cents. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers, Chicago. : 
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health and vigor would follow! Woolrich & Co. on | ERs’ REcorD, (illustrated) a trial year free. Itis but 
label. a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 


| six atone dollar. Address 
FLY KILLER. | 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 
coats te es ny en Commence eaty, ki] Lith FARMERS VOICE. 


off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm} 4 weekly newspawer published in the interest of 
repose. Reform, a friend to the working classes, and the in- 


oe dependent organ of all Farmers’ Societies. Sample 
hand Free. Ten Lessons in. Shorthand , 
gen FREE OF CHARGE. Sead for first | copies free 


lesson and begin study at once. Address THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 280 La Salle St., Chicago, 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. Ill. 


by Precx’s Part. Inprovep 3 
or DE AF Corson Fan Daoun THE COOD NEWS 
dis 4 : ; 
Comfortable, aon Illustrated book a yok FREE , Address GREATAMEKICAN TO L A Dp ; E Ss e 

or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y¥- Name this paper. ae ea cata 
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dE COMPLETE LIFE. ASermon-Lecture, from Greatest Bargains pa, miuns’ 
f the standpoint of Modern Thought. By James Ay For particulars address . . 
H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Oo. 
for 2cstamp. Address, THE NEw IDEAL, Spencer, Mass. 


J yRGEN 5 BRO Ro 
() UR LLECIROTUPERS 
s+ &STEREOTYPERS, :* 
\4 16 alboun Place, eM 119 Clark street 
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1 Lid SITPeI, 
> “CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S. MANUAL. 


200 pages, allaboutthe TariFr. 18,000sold. Sample 
of RB er edition by mail for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
ARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicaze. 
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ORIGINAL STORIES 
One Hundred Original and { 
Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to 
whoever sends us a list of three story readers and 
ten cents. Address Potter & Potter, 90 and * 
Federal St., Boston. : 
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GOMPANY 


31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. 


